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Nemuro, Nov. I, 1928. 
i My dear 

i Dr. & Mrs. Topping :-— 

H I have come at last to 
| Nemuro. And we had a 
i good gospel meeting in a 
| theatre. We had 94 converts. 
I have paid my respect 
| to the grave of Mr. C. H, 
; Carpenter, the first mission- 
| ary to Nemuro, I am going 
directly to Toyama, Kana- 
| zawa, & Fukui. Please pray 
| for us. In all Hokkaido, we 
| had 1,412 converts. 

Yours truly, 

T. KAGAWA 

1 
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(The above is a last-minute post- 
card message from Mr. Kagawa. 
See page 32 for map and further 
information.) 


~ Other curgent articles, in the Japan Christian Quarterly, October, 1928 : 
| _ONE MILLION CHRISTIANS IN JAPAN By Toyohiko Kagawa 
MOTIVES IN INDUSTRY By Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin 
POWERFUL CHRISTIANITY By Helen F. Topping 


Dr. Hodgkin did come, and enriched us with his gracious and challe 


weit 


co-operated; in two conferences on Christian social economics repeati 
a similar program at Karuizawa and Nojiri; in Sunday sermons at the 
places and at Takayama; and in small group discussions bringing Japane 


- influence was unifying and stimulating. To fully evaluate his service in Japan 
will need perspective,—and the slow counting of the harvests of the years. 


by the life of Kagawa. The thing to pray and work for during this coming — 


_ that the small local objective cannot be achieved without uniting in the — 


prophet which will save the day. * 


sa ae: ; 


messages, some of which will appear in next issue. At Federated Missio 
in a conference on the Christian Life in which he and Dr. McKinn 


and foreigners together to consider Nationwide Evangelism, New Educ 
tional Responses to the present situation, JZissions as a Factor in [Internation 
Contacts, and the Relations between Japan and China—in all these groups his 


The Next Step 


This last year has witnessed a remarkable movement among Japan 
missionaries, many, many of whom have been “born again” and become — 
as little children in a new enthusiasm and vision for the objectives illustrated © 


year is a similar awakening among Japanese Christian workers. Their — 
typical zeal for the self-support of their own churches is identical with that 
of Mr. Kagawa. There is no real clash between Kagawa and the average _ 
pastor. Each wants to make Christianity indigenous in his country. Only ~ 
one sees it in the small, the other in the large. It takes a prophet to see 


larger co-operations. Foch unified the Allies; Kagawa would unify the — 
churches to present a united front at a moment when the danger of 
defeat before opposing forces is greater than at that military crisis. Every- 
where the missionaries have a major part to play in educating for the unity 
of the Church, and for the recognition and co-operation with its modern — 


What Can YOU do About This Sort of Thing? 


(Quoted from the Advertizer) ‘As an outgrowth of the Hodgkin 
Kagawa meetings of last summer, a discussion group is being formed in 
Tokyo to meet once a month during the next few months. The topic for | 
the first discussion is, “ What contribution can missionaries make toward 
the solution of Japan’s industrial problems? Rev. P. G. Price will lead the’ 
discussion,” on Nov. 5 at the National Y.M.C.A. Building. . 

The Central Japan Missionary Association is to have an all day meeting on 
November 19th. Feeling that the two most important matters before the — 
missionary body in Japan today are the Jerusalem Meeting and the evangel- | 
istic program of Kagawa San, the committee have arranged to spend the — 
morning on the one and the afternoon on the other. Dr. Bates has been 
asked to speak in the afternoon on the One Million Christians Movement, — 
and to conduct an hour of open forum, providing opportunity for® questions — 
and answers, and discussion of the whole matter by the missionaries present. _ 

Soon after Mr. Kagawa’s meetings in Hiroshima, Mr. Phelps met with the i 
missionaries there, and at their request sent back to them an outline for — 
study to be used at their midweek meetings, considering the aren 
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istianity fia to make to Japan es social and economic as well as. ee 
ellis gious lines, and pointing to Mr. Kagawa’s program, and to his article, — 
lich i is to appear in the October Japan Christian Quarterly. 


’ Perhans: you can put your Japanese Friends in Touch | 
with Mr. Takenaka 


_ Mr. Katsuo Takenaka, whose address is No. 6 Koyama-Horiikecho, 
<ami-Kyoku, Kyoto, has four days free for travel each week-end, and 
could visit your city. He is the professor in the newly created department 

_ of Christian Social Philosophy and Applied Christianity at the Doshisha ; 
and the person chosen by Mr. Kagawa to, promote a national Christian 
: Social Economic Conference for next summer, and preliminary local study _ 
: groups. One of these begins on November 22 at the Y.W.C.A. in Kyoto, © 
- in which Japanese pastors, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. workers, Imperial 
» _ University and Doshisha folks, and missionaries are joining. 
In addition to this city-wide interdenominational group, Mr. Takenaka 
has already a voluntary research-group composed of faculty members from 
the Law and Theological Departments of the Doshisha. New and living 
truth, vital to all Christendom may be anticipated from this quarter. Its 
origin is the personal religious experience of one of the Doshisha Law 
i“ professors. Prof. Nakajima’s legal studies had led him to a search fora | 
i thorough going solution of the problems of modern society. Finding it in | 
iy Guild ‘Socialism, he was plunged into a religious struggle, for “Guild 
~ Socialism is incompatible with the Christianity which, as a loyal disciple, 
had hitherto satisfied him. While in the throes of this dilemma he heard 
_ Kagawa. He experienced all the joy of a new conversion and now 
_ combines the freshness and zeal of a young convert with mature scholarship 
3 and historical perspective. His reiterated message to the Annual Meeting 
_ of the Congregational Churches, held this October in Kyoto, was an epoch- 
_ making pronouncement: ‘‘ Protestantism arose at the same time with 
Capitalism, and both contain a strong tendency to individualism. But the 
_ individualizing tendency of Protestantism has come to the end of its useful- 
ness and reality. In Japan the Protestant churches are still preaching a 
narrowly individualistic salvation, and have no social program with which 
to meet the present social crisis. We ave due for a new departure, which 
may prove to be as revolutionary as the break away of Lrotestantism from 
Catholicism. The work of Kagawa is one of the illustrations of the real 
religious movement of the future, which must be based on the principle of 
social passion or social salvation.” 


tears 


=~ \ 4 


Economic Theology 


The Japanese Government permits and even encourages progressive social 
thinkers. But if they wish to publish their thinking along economic lines, 

- they are bonded to the amount of a thousand yen. Not having the thousand, 
_ we hesitate to publish the report of the Conference on Applied Christianity 
in Karuizawa and of the Conference on Life and Work in Nojiri in August, 
1928 ; and the promised article comparing the economic positions of Kagawa 
and Bill Simpson. Concerning the latter, see the Christian Century of 
September 20. “ Brother Bill 7 of America, Hodgkin of England, Gandhi 
_ of Uihoae and Kagawa of Japan—widely different from one another because 


& 
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has started a new nation-wide newspaper evangelism which proves indee 


of their environments, each is making a genuine contribution to 


theology.” Who will think out a clear ‘and accurate statement of wher 
_ they meet and where they differ? Whoever analyses them, will h 
synthesize their values; and he who does this will help the rest of us ta 
the next step away from the City of Destruction and toward the ‘Promise Ce 
Land where Love is regnant. ae 


Christian Newspaper Syndicate 


Inspired by the summer’s conferences, a Mito missionary, H. V, Nicholson, 


that times have changed in this country. Instead of paying for a small 
advertisement space merely to point inquirers toa name and address wher 
they may obtain Christian, teaching, as has been the custom in the past, Mr. | 
Nicholson finds the newspapers everywhere ready to accept and print gratis, ~ 
articles from Mr. Kagawa, eagerly glad to use the material, glad both 
because of his fame.and because he writes on religion, One newspaper — 
complained that the first article was not sufficiently evangelistic! The — 
second, in. October, seems to thave pleased everybody, all of its sixty. 
recipients, missionaries who conveyed it, and the papers. The plan is to: 
send them monthly for simultaneous publication in the largest newspaper in 
each prefecture. Yamamuro Gumpei, Nagao Hampei, Dr. Nitobe and 
others, are contributing occasional articles on Peace, Purity, Prohibition, in. 
addition to Kagawa’s, which form the open sesame, and which by request 
are to stick to the simple Gospel. The nation is hungry for it. Pray for the 
more than a million readers of these messages during the coming year. | 


Ask, and ye Shall Receive 


On the eve of making a hurried trip to America, to raise funds so that 
Mr. Kagawa might concentrate on the evangelistic work, has come a cable — 
from a friend promising to try to raise and send two thirds of what is needed’ 
for the coming year. The trip is therefore cancelled, and we are singing’ 
Doxologies at every thought of this and other friends who are helping God 
answer prayer. Keep on praying for the other third! 


Subscriptions 
Fifty sen a year in Japan 


Fifty cents or two shillings abroad 


Single copies, ten sen i 
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Apply to 4 
J. FuLterton Gressitt, Chabot Observatory, Oakland, Calif.,. 4 ‘ 

or to the editor My 
Hen F, LOREEN, (please note new address) ; | q 
eae Ashiya, Hyogo Ken, Tigaies i 


HAS JAPAN A NEW PROPHET? ts 


{ 


Dr. Crarencs MacKinnon. ’ 


Pealivicns leaders have followed in brilliant succession in the world’s: 
f Pilstory, the prophets of the Old Testament, Origen, Athanasius, Augustine, 
St. Francis, Santa Teresa, Luther, Wesley, Moody. Each has been the 


_ construct the personality of these great leaders; 


Religious Conference 
held this Spring in 
~ Tokyo—Shintoism, 
- Buddhism, & Christ- 
_ fanity—where Kaga- 
_ wa’s personality was 
electric, there was 
held in the largest 
_ building in Japan a 
_ purely Christian ga- 


reports from the 
Jerusalem Confer- 
ence, Imagine secur- 
ing the ‘‘ Majestic 
Theatre’ in Halifax 
for such a purpose! 
How many would 
gather without an 


_ thering to consider | 


Kagawa is the one great 
prophet of Christian Church 
in Japan today. His program 
is sane and fundamentally 
statesmanlike. His desire for 
“one million souls” is based 
upon a careful study of \the 
economic conditions which 
would make the Church in 
Japan indigenous and as a 
result of such studies he has 
come to the conclusion that it 
would require a constituency 
of a million Japanese church 
members to bring about such 
a desirable consummation. 

Mr. G. S. PHELPS, 
National Y.M.C.A, 
Secretary. 
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Historians often try to re- 


and often one wonders 


~ what impression they would make upon us, and whether we should be any 
_ more skilful in recognising them than their own contemporaries have been. » 
Is Kagawa of Japan such a leader? 

stances.are submitted to the judgment of the reader. 


attraction? Yet the 
audience which as- 


sembled in Tokyo for — 


the evening meeting, 
would have crowded 
the 


er was Kagawa. His 
theme was the ar- 
chitecture of the soul. 
Conscience is the 
builder. Again and 
again flashes of ora- 
tory broke from him, 
followed by ‘spont- 
aneous Out-bursts of 
applause. He can 
crowd the largest 


halls in Japan and even charge a fee, if he wishes, for just a gospel message. 
- His power is in his clear cut ideas and in. his intense sympathy and sincerity. 
. These last may be easy words to write; but in Kagawa sympathy and 

sincerity have meant a very vivid experience and a very extraordinary life 


of self sacrifice and service. 


triumph in Japan. 


the muck of the rice fields, 


his.endless burden. 


of Japan in the application of modern science, 


Hitherto Christianity has won no notable 
The masses of the people have only been touched 
on the fringe, whether it be the farmers who wade knee deep through 
or the coolie, who carries all day long 
Imposing and unsurpassed as has been the progress 


in its railways, steam- 


ships, factories, its overcrowded population has suffered terribly. A social 
worker tells me that agents for the factories scour the villages for girl 
employees, and of these the appalling proportion of 23 % perish within one 


@ year. 


When Kagawa became a Christian, 


Some 70,000 women work in the dark corridors of the coal mines, 
it was to these neglected and outcast 


i classes that he turned. He was promptly disinherited by his wealthy uncle, 


G: manufacturing city of Kobe. 


- but nothing daunted, he took a tiny room in the slum-district of the great 
He donned a “three yen thirty sen”’ 
_ ($1.65) and never wears any other kind. Even when he appeared before 


suit 


‘prophet of his age and each has given a fresh impetus to religious life that — 
has been a benediction to subsequent times. 


The following impressive circum- 
Following the Three © 


rn “further meretricious 


Majestic twice — 
over. The star speak= 


f 


the vast audience in Tokyo, his diminutive figure was clad in the sam 
- workingman’s garb. It is useless to provide him with a better suit, fe 
immediately he hands it over to the first needy person he meets. Trachoma 
is rife in the Japanese slum. Sheltering a poor wretch from the inclement ; 
weather by sharing his own bed, Kagawa caught the infection, and now he - 
has left only the partial sight of one’eye and reads with the aid of a power-— 
ful magnifying glass. 
1s The dockyard strike broke out at Kobe and Kagawa’s sympathy was | 
with the toiler. He was promptly clapped into prison. But through his — 
self-sacrifice and his service there was slowly dawning on the dull senses of © 
the masses a beam of Hope. Christian love had descended into the slum. Cd 
Be But if Kagawa’s first difficulty was with the government and the adverse © 
influence of capital, his next was with the laborers themselves. His — 
unbiased spiritual insight perceived that the key to this universe is © 
| Love, God is love, the supreme power in Heaven and earth is love. Heé ~ 
would have no recourse to retaliatory. or violent means. Passive resistance — 
he would allow but nothing further. This proved very disappointing to the — 
hundreds of thousands who were prepared to hail in him a new prophet of — 
Socialism, for “‘ Socialist” he has always called himself. But Kagawa was — 
i inexorable—no violence, no force but all-conquering love! The ranks of labor — 
split, his organisation broke under the weight of his lofty Christian idealism, © 
though subsequently it has rallied again with a dumb reverence for a per-_ 
sonality they could not fully understand, yet could not resist. The Sovietism — 
_ that has seeped through from Russia, has found in him an inflexible barrier 
and to-day he claims that Japanese labor is four-fifths ‘‘ Anti-Communist.” 
_ The Government began ‘to rub its eyes and slowly to comprehend. The 
ban was lifted. In the terrible days that followed the earth-quake and the 
fire in Tokyo, it was to Kagawa that it turned for advice and assistance. 
In the meantime to finance his work in the slums, he took to the pen and 
became at a stride the most popular novelist in Japan. His first book, prac- 
tically the story of his own experience, translated into English under the title 
| “Across the Death-Line”’, has passed the quarter million mark in its sale. He 
| is a most prolific writer. This year will see three new novels. He has already 
produced forty-five volumes, covering an amazing variety of human interests! 
Every cent goes to maintain his work among the poor and suffering. ; 

Kagawa is nothing if not swift and dramatic in his movements. He has — 
discovered that all mere economic efforts at improvement are ineffective. 
The masses must be spiritually enlightened. Immediately therefore his 
daring genius has turned to this task, and he has startled the stereotyped 
methods of missionary activity with his announcement of a new campaign, 
“A million souls for Christ.”” What the success of such an enterprise must 
mean to Japan and to Christendom it is impossible to estimate. 

It has often been predicted that the next great contribution to Christian 
development would come from the Orient. Has it come? Have we anything 
in our Western Christianity quite like this man? The finest orator in Japan, 
its most popular writer, giving up money, comfort, even eyesight itself, from 
Christlike love for the suffering masses, whom it is his joy to serve. In the 
presence of so commanding a figure as this are not our weak ecclesiastical 
compromises justly rebuked and does there not come a challenge to a larger 
faith and a more courageous venture, and like the wise men of old may we 
not hail this new star in the East and follow him to Bethlehem ? 
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Setting dedicated’ to 


‘ 

= my friend, Toyohiko Kagawa, a 
; September 8, 1928. Fullerton Gressitt, rt 
2 In Him shall true hearts ev’ rywhere i" 
: Their high communion find ; . kn 

His service is the golden cord ar yh 
: Close-binding all mankind. . . 
Bet 3 Join hands then, brothers of the faith, 


Whate’er your race may be: 
. Who serves my Father as a son 
ag Is surely kin to me. 
é 4 In Christ now meet both East and West, 
as In Him meet South and North; 


All Christly souls are one in Him 
- Throughout the whole wide earth. 


_ temple to study Confucian Classics. Later, he went to a middle school, 


TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


By Exveanor M. Hinper anp Heten F. Toppine 
REPRINT FROM THE JAPAN ADVERTISER AUG. 22-29, 1928. | 


(For the following sketch we are indebted primarily to the Y.W.C.A. of China, on the 
Shanghai staff of which Miss Hinder served for two years before her recent return to 
her own country, Australia. The outline, and the biographical portion has been in © 
the main contributed by her. The editor has contriubted much of the account of — 
Kagawa’s literary and public work. The introduction is by Mr. Hugh Byas, 
managing editor of the Advertizer.) i: 

About a decade ago foreign residents of Japan began to hear of a — 
remarkable young Japanese who was revealing great powers as a preacher © 
and writer, and soon after, the appearance of an English translation of his — 
novel “ Across the Death Line” (now called “Before the Dawn”) gave — 
them,a better opportunity of becoming acquainted with the work and — 
personality of an enthusiast whom those in contact with him believed to - 
be one of the most remarkable men of present-day Japan. Since then © 

Kagawa has become still better known and the range of his activities has _ 

widened. He is far too individual to be typical, yet in many ways he may — 

be called a voice of the present age in Japan. He belongs to the generation. d 

_ which came after the Meiji era—a generation which is not under the spell — 

of its great liberating achievements—-and instead of the triumphal music — 
of national progress, he hears the voices of discontent from the peasants — 
slaving for a pittance and the new proletariat in its slums. Preacher, author | 
and politician—though not in the ordinary sense of the word—he is a born | 
reformer, and his appearance is a sign that Japan has within herself the — 
energy needed to humanise the new industrial system which she has 
imported from the West. 


Toyohiko Kagawa was born in Japan in the year 1888. He was the son — 
of a well-to-do family, and though his father died when he was young, he 
was under the care of a wealthy uncle, so that educational advantages 
came to him. At the age of nine years he was sent to a Japanese Buddhist _ 


and to an English Bible class. Here he became a Christian through 
the life of a missionary. It was during his teens that his family faced 
extremely difficult times, partly financial in origin, and partly due to moral 
lapse. These experiences burnt themselves into his soul, and chal- 
lenged him early to a consideration of the necessity for a philosophy of 
life which should have a moral power. He served in a Sunday school 


in these years, “ with’ almost embarrassing enthusiasm.’”’ He became a 
student at the Southern Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Kobe, where — 
he studied Christian theology. ; 


At this time his health was poor, and gave considerable anxiety to his — 
friends and the college authorities. He spent one year in a fishing village 
in an effort to regain his strength and there saw something of the grinding 
life of poverty. Anxiety was increased when it was discovered upon his 
return to college that he was frequenting the worst slum districts of Kobe 
in Shinkawa, where he was preaching to groups of people in the streets. 
“Tt was one of the worst slums conceivable—a district where some eleven 
thousand people were living in eleven blocks, as many as nine people 


A 4 . 
ping i in a room six feet long by six feet wide.” 


llenge this situation | presented, and when he was twenty-two years of — 


al a service habe gave him his life philosophy, and made him so completely 

identified in sympathy and understanding with the problems of poverty and 
moral lapse that he has become a world figure, a symbol of Christ-living 

in the twentieth century. 


After Princeton 


“After four years and a half in the slums, Mr. Kagawa went to the United — 
tates. Here he attended classes in Princeton—though it can never be | 
said that Mr. Kagawa received his theology from any source than his own 


aswer which would fit the situation. 
Upon his return to Japan, he astonished his friends by insisting port 


‘spect and fuller life. It was characteristic of him that nothing has been 
le to tempt him in all the years—no government offer, no offer to be- 
turned to tne Japanese Diet, has deflected him from his original purpose. 
Iam a humble servant of Jesus Christ. I am a small man, but I want 
give my testimony for Jesus Christ.” The testimony has been given 
jaily, during nineteen years—given in the most diverse ways, finding its 
expression in large social movements as well as in gospel preaching. It 
was given, in his absence and without his knowledge when, in 1923, he 
being absent in relief work in Tokyo, the writer was taken to the slums to Vs 
‘which he went to live, and where he has since worked, saw his chapel, | 
ascended the steep stairs to his study, a single room, crowded with books, 

and heard the story of the meaning of this man in the life of all Japan. 
Later, the writer met him in the midst of his earthquake relief work in 
Tokyo, and still later, in China. The personality of the man is vivid indeed 
yet it can be said that his presence so filled the place in which he worked 
that i in his absence it was known that a holy man had made it holy ground, 

‘Kagawa San married in 1910, a woman whose given name is “ Haru,” 

-meaning “ Spring.” She worked, prior to her marriage, in a bookbindery 
and came into Kagawa’s life as a volunteer helper in his church. He was 
first attracted to her because of her own respect for the people amongst 
-whom he was working. She exhibited no trace of “ superiority” even to 
the most depraved. She joined him in living in the slum, helping in his 
‘work and sharing the hardships. They remained there for several years 
until, in 1923, their first onl nes born. Then, in fairness to the child, 
ppcy moved away, though the “upper room ” was retained, and many a 

night was spent by Kagawa San in the district. During her residence in 

‘Shinkawa, Mrs. Kagawa | became president of a society of “working women, 
‘known as “ Awakened Women,” publishing a monthly journal which 
flourished until she, with Kagawa San, was called to earthquake relief 
work i in Tokyo, when it lapsed. She has written, in addition two interest- 
‘ing books, “ My Life as a Maid servant and Factory Girl,” and ‘ Stories 
from the Slums,” recording some of her actual experiences and portraying 
characters she knew in Shinkawa. 


‘ 


rrigles@s San met chen 


onest facing of problems, his ‘“‘ meditation’ and personal searching for an ne 


returning to the slum districts, even on the first night he spent in his own _ 
untry, for the pursuit of his former purpose of reclaiming men to self we, 
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The Personality of the Man 


While it is impossible to depict the man without reference to his life 
purpose, a more detailed statement of his philosophy will be deferred, and ; 
an attempt here made to make this remarkable man stand out vividly, — 
He is short of stature, and dresses simply, in the clothes of a working — 
man. For years, since catching trachoma from his slum friends, .h a 
eyes have been exceedingly weak and painful, and at interval he h 
suffered complete loss of sight. Yet he cannot spare the time necessa: 
for the long drawn out treatment which might give him relief. He -carries 
in his pocket a small lens, which he places to his eye if he attempts to- 
read. Considered in relation to the extremely heavy literary work which — 
he accomplishes, upon which he depends for the support of many: social | 
ventures in which he is interested, this affliction may be regarded as — 
tragic, and, in the life of a lesser man, it would mean a halting in his © 
work. e 

Kagawa San lives out utterly the life of love, which:he conceives to have” 
been the essence of Christ’s teaching. For years, during his slum work, — 
he had but one suit of clothes and but meagre covering for his bed ; if he — 
possessed’superfluous clothing, he gave it away to the needy. He refuses ~ 

to concede that it is necessary to use violence for the improvement of — 
conditions of life in Japan; he has withdrawn himself from group after 
group which has desired to use the methods of violence. His weapon is 
“love.” 

His teaching is of the most vivid kind. When he speaks in English, it~ 
is with diffidence on his part; yet to the onlooker, his use of this medium — 
makes his message the more telling. He seems to conjure up before him ~ 
a picture, which he then, in rapidly uttered sentences, shares with his 
audience. He uses a blackboard continuously as he speaks, portraying by 
diagram and ingenious drawing, spiritual truths which lesser teachers would 
regard as being capable of being presented in words only, His memory” 
for figures is prodigious, and in his master hand he can handle statistics in 
a most telling fashion in illustration of the point he wishes to make. : 

His own vivid personal faith is completely contagious. The fact that he 
is a Christian is the first thing that emerges, joyously, from him when one_ 
meets him. He does not hesitate to say that he is a Christian, yet, in his_ 


; 


efforts to appeal to the larger group, he has not always used the appella- 
tion. “Inever spoke of Christianity when I began my work as a leader 
of the Social Movement. I served as a Good Samaritan. But they knew 
that I was a Christian. Many of my friends found the nature of Christianity — 
through this service.” 

His life is frankly built on communion with God. He has always been 
an early riser, using the early morning hours for his devotions. When a 
member of the China Conference on Christianizing Economic Relations in- 
1927, he conducted services each morning for a week at six o’clock four 
miles from the conference grounds. He draws his inexhaustible resources 
from these times of communion with God. 

He is genial, quick of wit, and kindly at all times, living out in every 
human relationship his law of love. As his formula for social work was 
simply—‘“‘T love them, that is all’”—so it may be said that this formula 
stands him in stead for every occasion life brings to him. 5 ; 
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The privilege of living under the same roof for a week aii a man of his 
alibre is an experience which few who have had it will forget. The 
Pallenge of his personality persists. : 


His Pastoral Work 


The sweep of activities with which Kagawa ‘Sa is associated is almost 
incredible in its multiplicity and extent. “Yet withal, despite his varied 
interests, he is pre-eminently a Christian pastor. At the present time he 
sin charge of a small church of only eighty members in Kobe, and from 
his pivotal point, all the rest of his social activities radiate. Of his church, 


a foreign member says, “‘ After experiencing the six o’clock Sunday morn- | 


ing service, there was no stopping. No heat nor weariness of summer 
‘could rival the dynamic pull of that fellowship. The place was mean, the 
furniture of the simplest ; but there was sumptuous furnishing for the spirit.” 
In a speech before Shanghai Christian leaders in August, 1927, referring 
‘to his early pastoral duties, he said: ‘In connection with preaching in the 
‘slums I had to do these things— 
- (t) To help the needy, the physically weak and wounded, To this end 
- opened a free clinic. 
_ (2) To educate slum boys. I began, therefore, to pa ee at five o’clock 
in the morning, two hours of arithmetic and algebra; then from seven to 
€ight in the evening. Then I, with the students, would go out for street 
preaching at eight o y’clock. For the first four years of my ‘residence in the 
slums I never stopped preaching in the streets.” 
_ His preaching work has been the central activity of his life ever since. 
whatever form of social work he may for the moment be engaged in, he 
‘preaches the gospel of Jesus Christ. In 1923, after the earthquake, in 
Tokyo, he established a center from which he organized all the relief 
phases known in other such centers—milk distribution, baby clinic, tempor- 
ary workshops for women etc. But night after night his hall would be 
crowded, and he would preach to those who came. It was a moving 
‘population. As any one family saw the opportunity of establishing itself, it 
moved away from the place where temporary shelter had been sought in 
the first days, and thus many thousands came to hear this man. Recently, 
when a dedication service of a settlement which he had helped to found, 
was held in Osaka, ‘“‘ Kagawa San preached for three nights and gained 
145 converts of every sort. of industrial occupation, The regular services 
are crowded and enthusiastic.” 
One of the phases of his work as a Christian preacher has found expres- 
‘sion in a Youth Movement, now embracing 1300 young people all over the 
country. They call themselves ‘‘ Friends “of Jesus.” A conference of them 


is held yearly, and Kagawa San regards this as an extremely important | 


phase of his work. He is leading out ‘the thinking of this group toward a 
program of Christian Socialism, 

Wherever he goes throughout the country, his coming is a signal for 
evangelistic activity. When on his way to China in 1927, he conducted a 
series of meetings for preachers in Nagasaki. His converts are his friends. 
“While preaching in the slums I made many friends. I do not like to call 
them converts, but friends. Some have been murderers. I have been 
‘beaten by some of them, or threatened with swords and pistols before they 


a 


* came to understand my words.” For him, | ‘ive inities 
minority, to forgive those who come against us, to die for those who. 


- out as the ¢createst thing known to humanity.” 


_ showing how the pressing problem of food distribution depends on one’s 


- personal character and of a fundamental spiritual life—and have 59 conver 


the furtherance of his work. “I thought that unless I wrote, it is very” 


_phical struggles, culminating in the start of his life in Shinkawa. It 
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us—that is the ideal; and Christ did just that. The love of Christ sta 


Since Kagawa retired from Tokyo a year ago, he has been devoti 
himself to religious work—trying to win one million souls for Christ a 
having wonderful successes—4000 in five months in Osaka, and in simil 
proportions on frequent trips elsewhere. I have heard him give a t 
hour lecture on Japan’s economic problems; then a brief talk at the 


willingness to eat barley instead of polished rice—how it is a matter « 


from a new audience. He is intending to go to every province in Japan : 
the next three years.” ne 


Literary Work to Provide the Sinews of War eM 
f 3 ) ae 
From 1910 till the present time, Kagawa San has continuously beem 
engaged in literary work and in the publication of books and periodicals for 
difficult to reach the people en masse. Probably I write too much, but T- 
have written about 45 books and I am ready to publish more,” he says. _ 
Kagawa first came into prominence as the author of “ Shisen-O-Koete 
an autobiographical essay in partly novelized form of his adolescent philos 


translated, ‘‘ Crossing the Death Line.” The story of how it came t 
appear in 1920 and of how over night, as the saying goes, it made its auth 
famous, hangs on the quick eye and appreciative instinct of a publisher. 
‘Visiting Kagawa’s room one evening, he took up the manuscript, som 
two-thirds of whieh had been written 13 years before, and which its auth 
regarded as an absorbing but very youthful indiscretion of his student day 
The publisher wrote out a check for 1,000 yen before leaving the hous 
The author made some changes and added some new chapters and the litt 
book was launched. It took its public by storm ; that is to say, it sold more — 
than 150,000 copies in a few weeks. Its unvarnished, uncensored account’ 
of the dregs of life in a great industrial city came at a time when the idea of 
reconstruction, as in Europe had already touched Japanese imagination. — 
And its picture of youth struggling its way through to spiritual freedom — 
appealed to millions of Japanese young people as a type of their own — 
experience. a 
Its author was unaffected by popularity. He did not move to Tokyo and’ 
join the ranks of the young novelists. He did not set up a literary coterie, : 
nor did he seek a quiet but costly villa in the hills to prepare to improve his. | 
message. He put what proceeds his book brought him into settlement 
work in Shinkawa; and he continued to wear the clothes of the working 
classes, to eat their food, to live in his single tiny room and to work 12 
hours a day at his clubs and classes. Yet the popular acclaim for his 
writings was such that when his next book neared completion the book- — 
sellers of Tokyo came to him and made an agreement that it should be put ; 


on sale simultaneously throughout Japan at half-past one on the afternoon o} 
November 16. ; 


The Author in Jail 


whom lived in Shinkawa, that he was forced to join some of their other 
leaders in jail. Yet when the day came, queues of people, in some cases 
two hundred long, waited at the bookstores for “ A Shooter at the Sun ”— 
a sequel to “Crossing the Death Line,” which carries on the tale of the 
lum work into many varied and colorful phases of activity. This second 
ovel, and the third, “ Listening to the Voice of the Prison Walls” 
so entitled because written during this jail experience, both sold 
‘large editions and secured Kagawa’s. place as a national figure, a oneHel 
fal Tolstoy protesting against ‘the crushing materialism of contemporary 


Kagawa Sie the House of Peers 
J Parts of these novels, all three a continued story of his own life and work 
in Shinkawa, and extracts from his great book, published first in 1915, on 
the # Psychology of the Poor,’ were combined into one and reprinted in 
* pamphlet form for the House of Peers. Revealing in a most compelling 
way the actual suffering under which millions of ‘people pass their lives, 
“these extracts from Kagawa’s writings may be said to have helped towards 
“the most immediate of his goals, the abolition of the slums. After the 
reading, the Peers brought about a Government appropriation of twenty 
million yen for a slum-reclamation program to cover a period of five years, 
beginning in 1928, to affect the slums of the. six largest cities of Japan, 
‘ Kobe, Osaka, Tokyo, pyakbaathe Kyoto and Nagoya. 

_ Kagawa’s writings are “vignettes. They defy description in their 
combination of fragility and forcefulness. The manner is purely Japanese. 
_ A tragic episode, a casual character study, a page or two of reflections on 
the consequences of social equality, a love affair, an old man’s shame, the 
beauty of a touch of sunlight on a wretched roof—the material is all plain 
to see. The perception is of an inner beauty.” : 


Three New Novels 


This year of 1928 Kagawa has completed three new novels—“‘ Nampu 
“ni Kiso Mono” (Facing the South Wind) a novel for middle school 
boys, printed by the Hakubunkwan; a political novel, against the 
““G.O.P. of Japan,” called “ Katamukeru Taichi,” (The Earth Which 

Inclines) published by the Kanao Bunendo; and another problem novel 
_ written to help the great national movement for the abolition of the licensed 
Pauarters, “‘Guzo wo Suhai Suru Tokoro” (Where the Idols Reign) which 
_is being published by the Shinchosho. 

It would be very much easier for Mr. Kagawa to send all of his 
books to one publisher. Whoever could secure monopoly on his writings 
“would pay well for it. Mr. Kagawa has refused tempting offers of this 
kind, and at the risk of his own royalties sends his books to publishers 
"struggling to get on their feet again after the earthquake, in which so many 
_ lost everything. 
es 


This was the, next year, 1921, and Kagawa had in the meantime so 
orously espoused the cause of the striking Kobe shipyard workers, many 
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Devotional Books | ; is 


Two more of his books published this year have been issued by two ot 
publishing houses. The first is called “ Jinrui e no Sengen,” (A Declarat 
to Mankind) (Keiseisha), and is a careful exposition of the 27 books of tk 
New Testament, which he offers as more challenging even than the Marxian” 
Manifesto and an adequate answer to it. This devotional exposition of t 
New Testament, written out of his life with the proletarians in Shinkaw. 
brings to light much material neglected by the “‘ bourgeois” theologians | 
recent centuries. For years, Kagawa has been writing and re-writin 
it with the utmost care. This is true of his books in general,—that th 
remain on his desk in manuscript form for months after one would suppo 
them completed, to be thought over and prayed over and perfected, unt 
they achieve an exacting standard incompatible with the abundance of his 
literary production. That he has an exalted standard is true of the Bible” 
Study book in particular, and of one other ‘‘ Kami ni Yoru Shinko” (Faith 
in God) a series of studies of Old Testament Heroes, recently put on th 
market by the Nichiyo Sekaisha of Osaka. 


Six Books of Poems 


Kagawa’s six books of poems are unique in that they contain a social - 
message. Away back in 1917 he published the first, and named it out of - 
his heart-breaking experiences in the slums, “ Division of Tears’’ (Namida_ 
no Nitobun). In 1920 there followed ‘“ Breaking through the Crust of the” 
Earth” (Chikaku wo Yabutte) two years later, “‘ From Star to Star” (Hosh a 
yori Hoshi ye), again in 1924, ‘‘ The Earth as a Tomb,” the next year 
“The Bosom of God” (Eien no Chibusa), and in 1926 perhaps the most — 
touching of his books written during some months of blindness, “‘Fragmentary _ 
Words in the Darkness” (Anchu Sekigo). ¥ 

Poems, children’s stories, economic, philosophical essays, history of — 
industrial and social movements, religious apologetics, Bible Studies, — 
prayers—a rich variety of works have been published by Kagawa. The 
religious books are well-known to a large public in Japan, and beforel: 
the earthquake were published in rather expensive editions of from two to 
three yen a volume. All that remained in stock were burned in the great 7 
fire in Tokyo. Friends are now searching in second-hand books stores in — 
Osaka and Kobe for these rare volumes and as fast as they are found they 
are being reprinted in cheap editions at 20, 30 or 35 sen each, so that the ; 
poor can afford to buy them. One of Kagawa’s newest religious books, — 
“Emancipation with God,” in such a cheap edition, had sold 45,000 by the — 
end of 1927, and is still selling widely. 7 


Translation an 

Kagawa has also concerned himself with the publication of translations | 
of important books published in other languages. One such, upon the 
translation of which he and a helper have been engaged almost a year, 
is “The Food Resources of the World” by Professor Russell Smith 
of Columbia University. Another is the two volumes by the late Herbert 
Stead of London called ‘“ The Story of Social Christianity.’ The works of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the great German philosopher who gave up a 
= 


“nes career to become a medical missionary in darkest Afieg are being | 
translated into Japanese by Mr. Kagawa and his colleague, the head worker 
f the Shikanjima Settlement, Rev. Mente Yoshida. Having finished and | 
published Dr. Schweitzer’s “Secret of the Kingdom of God ” and. his” 
“Christianity and World Religions,’ Mr. Yoshida is now at work on i 
“ Philosophy of Civilization.” 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer in Japan 


# fe a result of an invitation from Mr. Kagawa, Dr. Schweitzer is to come 
to Japan to give lectures primarily to university students, in the spring of | 
1929, on the philosophy of civilization, and on theology. Dr. Schweitzer 
writes in a recent letter, giving his promise to come Japan: “ Historical 
_ mechanistic Marxianism is the ruin of our time. Marx makes men foolish 
- and stupid. Even when Marxianism is already refuted by the Social 
-.Democrats, that you there in Japan, such a young nation, should have fallen 
Rites these ideas is unbelievable. I am very glad to hear that you have 
r ee to go against it. If you could use me—such an old fellow—to help 
you, I shall be very glad to do so in any way that I can,’ a 


; ; Founder of Labor Unions and Political Parties 

- “Mr. Kagawa fascinates people with his extremes. A Christian faith so 

_ simple as to be almost childlike flowers into a social philosophy staggering 

_ in its embrace.” Upon one occasion when his time to speak at a conference 

_ was encroached upon by a previous speaker he rose and said, “‘ I have but 

_ thirty minutes for the whole history of the Labor Movement, Peasants’ 
Union Movement, Co-operative Movement, Proletarian Political Party Set- 
_tlement Movement, Mutual Aid Movement, and social movements in Japan 
in general!” The list represents only some of the phases upon which he is 
an authority, and in which his work has been central. 
Mr. Kagawa’s relation to the labor and peasant movement is indicated in 
his words “ The more I studied the slums the more'l realized that we can 
_ stop them only by curing their cause. Most of the down-and-outs in the 
slums drift there from the country villages and from the laboring classes. 
_ They are the farmers who have gone bankrupt or the factory laborers 
tragically affected by the four characteristic features of proletarianization : 
-() insecurity and unrest; (II) dependency ; (III) lack of credit: and (IV) 
impermanency of residence. Mr. Kagawa has studied the cause of poverty 
and found that while formerly it was due mainly to some physical or moral 
disease or defect, now its great causes are these social results of the in- 
dustrial revolution, the concomitants of machine labor and large scale 
production which do their deadly work in spite of the individual worth of | 

_ those who are pauperized by them. ‘I went ftom the slums to the trade 
union movement,” he says, “ because I wanted to do away with poverty in 
Japan and to destroy pauperism.”’ 


The First Labor Union 


With this motive Mr. Kagawa organized the first real Labor Union in 
_ Japan, when he felt the time was ripe for it,—and suffered for doing so— _ 
for under Article 17 of the Police Regulations, association of workers was 
forbidden. But he and his colleagues persisted, and in 1925 the famous 
article 17 was repealed. Kagawa San was largely responsible for the 
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eS development, out of the “ Yu Ai Kwai” or Laborers Benefit Society started ‘a 
by Bunji Suzuki, of the Japan Federation of Labor. oh a a. Br: 


' of an institutional church and thundered, “The church is for worship 


too long to tell, but see his own article, “ The Economic and Social Situa-_ 


‘Church in which it began’’ Mr. Kagawa was able to say at Shanghai last 


movement of the type of the Second International of Ramsay Macdonald, — 
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But there have been disruptive forces at work, and labor in Japan 
longer presents a united front. Five great national groups are now in e 
istence, of which the Japan Federation is one. While endeavoring to keep 
the various factions unified, Kagawa himself has been the main steadying 
force standing against extreme methods. Again and again when the i. 
organized laborers, goaded by some fresh oppression, have turned “ Red? 
his influence has held them back from violence. The whole story would be 


tion in Japan” in the Japan Mission Year Book, 1928, for a picture of the 
current situation: ‘Even today the Headquarters of the Japan Federation 
of Labor is in the same old building formerly occupied by the Unitarian ~ 
August, “and 80 per cent of organized labor is against Communism.” 

Mr. Kagawa and his colleagues have succeeded in building up a labor — 


moderate, and yet very much more advanced than that of the United States, 
evolutionary, pledged to parliamentary action, a Labor Movement which 
directed its concentrated energies into getting manhood suffrage, and bids 
fair to use it well in the future. After the Russian Revolution the Japanese © 

Government began to see that the growth of such a Labor Movement, — 
pledged to an evolutionary program, was a safeguard and not a danger. oe 


Peasant Unions 


Side by side with the movement among factory laborers, Kagawa has — 
promoted Peasant Unions—organizations of the agricultural laborers of the 
same nature. Even the landowning farmers in Japan have only an average 
of two and one half acres of land, and the tenants must pay an average of 
55 per cent of the ricecrop as land rent, and sometimes as high as 60 per 
cent or 70 per cent. The poverty and pressure are extreme. There are 
frequent peasant riots, accompanied by incendiarism directed against the — 
landlords, Realizing that as in the case of the Labor Movement proper, the : 

| 
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only way to prevent unorganized violence was to bring about the organiza- 
tion of the workers, Mr. Kagawa organized the National Peasant Union of 
Japan from his little chapel in Kobe. Of this he says, “ This was when I 


“came back from prison in Kobe after the great dockyard strike. It was 


then that I thought it necessary to organize the peasants. so I invited 72 — 
friends of mine from all over Japan to spend two nights in Shinkawa with 
me, and to organize in the Kobe Y.M.C.A. I am not a farmer, so I asked 
my friend Mr. Sugiyama to be the president of the Peasants’ Union.’’ 

Motojiro Sugiyama is, like Mr. Kagawa, an ordained minister who, after 
his graduation from theological seminary, felt so keenly the significance of 
rural work that he took a country pastorate at a salary of one yen a month 
earning his expenses by farming. He taught a school for the farmers on : 
weekdays in the church building, and made his difficult parish an outstand- 


ing success, until he was forced to resign by those who opposed the principle 


only!*’ Then for nine years Mr. Sugiyama sold sweet potatoes in order to 
be able to continue his evangelistic work in the country. Mr. Okino, the 
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Ace as te have ‘xataines for the ages six years since the Seiienelon of re 
Peasants’ Union. And last year, when they were both at Karuizawa, 
they took a special trip over to Kutsukake to visit Mr. Okino in com- is 
memoration of his achievemeut. Mr. Sugiyama is the central personality, — 


Paaiitic Sauence. has recently been re-united, but also in the political patty ! 
of which an account follows. 


Political Activities eae or 


Before the beginning of the 20th century there had been a move- — 
- ment for the obtaining of universal manhood suffrage. But it was not until — 
- the Labor Movement began to back it that it acquired momentum. Enlisting — 
Mr. Yukio Ozaki, the famous Liberal, in 1919, just after the organization of _ 
the Federation of Labor, Mr. Kagawa conducted a whirlwind two weeks’ 
a campaign, beginning at Kyoto, Kobe and Osaka, and finishing in Tokyo 
4 which so aroused the country about manhood suffrage that it looked 
a Bei mely likely the measure would pass the Diet during its next 
- Session. _ When it did finally pass in 1925 Mr. Kagawa was ready to — 
% organize the first Farmer-Labor Party of Japan. In this, in order to achieve 
a unified movement, he attempted to co-operate with more radical elements. 
His problem is indicated in a statement of his about the Labor Movement: 
At first I thought we could get along nicely with the Soviet movement. I 
allowed (1) general strike ; (2) boycotting ; (3) use of the union label ; (4) 
| sabotage but not violence...... We do not like dictatorship of the — 
- Russian type; we must give the minority a chance.” « 
_ Mr. Kagawa made a very thorough preparation for the organization of the 
2 proletarian political party. “I thought also that it was necessary to investi-_ 
gate the labor parties of Great Britain, Germany, Holland, and Europe, so- 
~ when I was invited to lecture to the students of the Pacific Coast I went 
farther and studied these political movements in various countries ; and I had 
' the pleasure of meeting the Labor Ministers in Great Britain- Immediately 
afterward I helped organize the first Labor Party of Japan, and they asked 
me to be a member of the Executive But while I had been away eight 
- months in Europe Sovietism had come into our Peasants Union, and they 
passed on their peculiar aggressive plan (of the cell system.) ” 
The seven big national unions were represented on the Executive, and the 
leaders were genuine labor leaders. There was opposition within the 
_ executive to the use of democratic methods, some maintaining the necessity 
of methods of dictatorship. Before long both Mr. Kagawa and Mr. Sugi- 
' yama resigned, and the original Labor-Farmer Party split into four groups 
_ —the Social Democratic Party, the Peasant Party, the Labor and Peasant 
4 Party, and Farmer-Labor Party—the last-named of which was really the 
_ Soviet and was suppressed by the Government on April Io. 
At present Mr. Kagawa refuses to join any political party, and hopes 
with good reason for the re-uniting of all the moderate proletarian elements 
into one big national party, as the farmers have re-united. ‘‘I hated to have 
- so many parties,’ he says, “ If we had to part with the Soviet, I wanted the 
_ other three to combine forces against the evils of capitalism. I have not 
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joined any party. I help them all.” No amount of urging will make him — 
consent to be a candidate for parliament, though he spent a solid month of — 
- the hardest kind of work, in January and February 1928, speaking five to 
seven times a day in rural districts where transportation was often wellnigh 
non-existent, working to elect a number of candidates on one or another of 3 
the proletarian tickets, Christian men who would work for prohibition, aboli- _ 
tion of the licensed quarters, and social and industrial reform in general. 
Some of these men were elected. Some barely failed of success. There 
was a great deal of unfairness on the part of conservatives in electioneering _ 
methods, and also the inexperience of the proletarians led to their scattering — 
their votes among ten times as many candidates as they elected. And even 
where, as in the prefectural elections of last September, Kagawa San’s two | 
weeks of concentrated political speaking resulted in the election of his 
candidates, both inside the city of Kobe, and in the nearby country district of 
Banshu, with the highest number of votes from their respective sections— — 
even when safely elected, reactionary elements succeeded in trumping up — 
an unfounded charge against one of them which put him out of his seat in — 
the local prefectural assembly. ee 
Kagawa’s “frankness among his followers is such that he bids them 
expect nothing from the ballot till after another generation of political edu- _ 
cation, till from experience in village council, local assembly, through © 
prefectures to the national Parliament, they shall have a tried and practical 
body of working ideas behind them.” (This quotation and others, are from 
an article by Gardner L. Harding entitled ‘‘ Christian Socialist Stirs All re 
Japan,” in the New York Times of February 22, 1925.) ea 


Japanese Co-operatives 


Kagawa San did not organize the co-operatives in Japan. In 1900 the 
first Co-operative law in Japan was passed, and under it there have develop- — 
ed 16,000 Credit Unions, one or more in each of the 13,000 villages of 
Japan ; and 300 consumers’ co-operatives and a larger number of producers’ 
co-operatives. The raising of silkworms is now largely handled by pro- 
ducers’ unions. But,as Kagawa San remarked to the Methodist Conference 
on August 8, when he was explaining co-operatives to them, ‘‘ The parents 
of a child have a great deal to do with its character.” The person who 
first promoted the co-operatives in Japan held Bismarckian principles and 
the co-operatives developed capitalistically, spreading into the villages from 
one upper class person to another. It became the more well-to-do farmers 
who benefited from the credit unions. Consumers co-operatives were seized 
upon as convenient method of paternalism, by big firms and factories. 
Capitalistically organized co-operatives do not develop well, and they entire- 
ly miss the opportunity accorded by the co-operative movement for peaceful, 
gradual social reconstruction. ° 

Kagawa set himself to develop the ideal sort of co-operatives which 
should help the poor laborers and tenant farmers. Because the success of a 
co-operative depends on character rather than on capital, he required that 
the entire executive of each co-operative should consist of baptised Christians. 
After years of struggle and considerable persecution on the part of shop- — 
keepers, Kagawa co-operatives in Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo have become a _ 
pronounced success. ee 
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Creating Faith 
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The extent to which the co-operatives organized by Mr. Kagawa depend 


on his return their manager sent an urgent message to Kagawa asking 


him to do something substantial for them. His reply was a picture !—a_ 


sketch (he is a natural artist of marked ability) of Moses crossing the Red 
Sea, with Pharaoh’s horse disappearing beneath the waves, and a verse from 
the hymnal which may be translated as follows: 


He led them through the Red Sea 

He gave them manna in the desert 

The Lord will most certainly 

Accomplish His Will. : 


The discouraged manager, instead of being more discouraged by this ap- 


parently impractical response to his plea, experienced a re-birth of the faith 
Kagawa intended to inspire in him by the message, and invented a new 


line of goods which have made the co-operatives abundantly successful in a 


financial as well as educational sense. Every month the Osaka co-operatives 
make several thousands of yen profits, all of which is put into education 
about the co-operative movement. A monthly magazine is published and 


_ distributed freely all over the Empire, from the Osaka co-operatives. 


In Tokyo Mr. Kagawa has organized the co-operative movement among 
university students as well as among laborers. Since the first student’s 
organization in Waseda University two years ago, a number of other students 
co-operatives have developed, and Kagawa San is only waiting for time to 
devote to them to organize students co-operatives all over the country, so 
that the graduates of the universities, as they go out into society may every- 
where become promoters of the co-operative movement. One-half of the 
retail business of Great Britain is done by co-operatives, and Kagawa San 
is working toward the carrying on of at least that proportion of the business 
of this country by the co-operatives. ; 


“Kagawa Fuku ” 


The line of goods which the Osaka manager invented, and which 
resulted in financial success for the co-operatives, is what is called “‘Kagawa 
Fuku ” and is an imitation of the laborer’s suit which Mr. Kagawa has 
worn for so many years, both for economy’s sake, and as a symbol of his 
fellowship with workingmen. ‘‘ Kagawa Fuku” (suits) became instantly 
popular, and are now produced in materials to suit all seasons, and worn as 
a symbol of the democracy and spiritual fellowship which centres in 
Kagawa, as well as for their cheapness. “The summer weight costs 


- 343.30 only,” said Mr. Kagawa as he fingered the suit he was wearing while 


speaking to the Methodist Conference. Kagawa San puts his whole soul 
into the effort to interest the church people in the co-operative movement, 
and also in Mutual Aid Societies, saying that by these expressions ot 
organized love and co-operation Christians can most effectively imitate the 


Good Samaritan. 


- 


on personal character and spiritual quality is illustrated by an anecdote 
connected, with their financial crisis. It was during Mr. Kagawa’s absence 
on his world-trip in 1925 that they were most submerged economically ; and 


i 


pes is On Research Work (it The die ie ime ea 
From the beginning of his work in the slums, Kagawa San has seen the 
importance of accurate information upon which to base his social efforts 
Years ago he instituted a Research Bureau, which has continued to function 
steadily, investigating now this, now that, aspect of life to which he believes" 
_ a contribution should be made. Public services have availed themselves 


‘morbidity, trade, and other records are available. At present an important 
and extensive study into the cost of living in Japan, involving the keeping of 
several thousand family budgets, is being undertaken by the Government. 


he proceeds to obtain what he needs independently. 
_. Mr. Katsuzo Hatta, for eight years general secretary of the Itto-en, - 
_ recently asked to be admitted to Mr. Kagawa’s working staff, and was by 


him assigned to the Research Bureau. One of Mr. Hatta’s first tasks in 


this capacity was to study the distribution of churches and Christian - 


preaching places in Japan according to the size of the communities. He 


entirely neglected. 
bs Directed by Mr. Kagawa, Mr. Hatta is spending a great,deal of time in 
_ the statistical investigations required as background for a new book Mr. 


more and more of this Bureau, and Kagawa San himself uses figures  — 
- obtained by Government agencies in his speeches and writing. Japan has — 
s ttt 


excellent Government statistical services of the usual type—mortality and 


But Kagawa San has use for a study of human values other than those ae 
which the Government can investigate, and with characteristic thoroughness, __ 


- found the cities comparatively well-cared for, and the small villages almost — " 


Kagawa is writing, o1 Psychological Economics. Economics has been ~ 


handled from the point of view of materialism in the past—studying prices, 
machines, and capital. Mr. Kagawa asserts that demand and supply, the 
- basis of economics, are both derived from human nature, and that the human 
factor in economics is much the most significant. He proposes to study 
problems from the point of view of life, labor and personality. 
R As Mr. Kagawa moves about Japan or about the world, he travels with 
_ huge charts, which he uses in interpretation of his points. He has genius 
to know which economic facts his audience needs to understand, and equal 
_ genius to know how to portray them. Chalk in hand, before a black- 
board, or more commonly, brush in hand, before a large sheet of white 
paper, and many of them, he constructs his own charts and diagrams from 
figures which his mind retains with remarkable accuracy. He is a teacher 
with the completest grip of the best educational methods. 


Kagawa and the Government 


Mr. Kagawa’s scientific approach to problems of poverty and social need 
have earned him a unique position in the eyes of the Government of his 
country. Many years ago his insistent work toward the creation of a Labor 
Movement brought him into conflict with the authorities, and, as has been 
recorded, in 1921, under article 17 of the Police Regulations, he was sent 
to jail for the part he played in the great Kobe Dockyard Strike. He 
employed his time there writing his third great novel, and sent it to the 
press soon after his release. He was released on parole, subject to police 
surveillance ; police were present at every meeting he addressed. Yet in 
spite of this, his courage, intcgrity and ability were recognized by the 
Government which constrained him, to such an extent that, when the great 


al 


Pestikahalie occurred in ST lao) he was invited by that Goveranteut to cit 
upon the Imperial Economic Commission and later upon the Government 


é 


Relations with the Church 


A mild statement and one well within the truth is that when the church 


co-operates as well with Mr. Kagawa as do the Government and the social 


movement, there will come a great advance to it. “ A prophet without 
honor in his own country” is Mr. Kagawa in the church at present, for his. 


uncompromising fidelity to the truth as he sees it has forced him to speak 


_ out frankly in criticism of its defects, There are signs of a change however. 
Even as the attitude of the Government went through a process ‘of evolution, 
‘from forcible repression by fines and imprisoment only seven years ago, to 
the acceptance of its erstwhile prisoner as a peerless authority on labor — 


Commission of Unemployment. Later he became a member of the Com-' e : 
mission on Labor Exchanges, and one of Committee of seven to study — 
_ emigration, and. present advice upon this question. His researches during ; 
_ his three years of relief work resulted in housing, sanitation, and other 
- measures for ‘betterment. 


Hy 


questions ; even so his brother ministers and missionaries, are beginning to _ 
understand the reality which Mr. Kagawa represents, and to lay hold upon ~ 


_ it as the greatest need of the Church today. ‘ One Million Souls for Christ 


in Japan!” is Mr. Kagawa’s slogan, and he borrows the ‘ million’ from the 
French Huguenots, not with the motive of piling up numbers, but to seta 


standard that shall be big enough to challenge us to far reaching action. 
The churches are small, and have spent all their energies in obtaining 
economic self-support, a worthy but self-centred goal. They are middle 
class churches, classlimited, while all about them are forty millions of | 


proletarins, to mention only the families of the ten milion new voters, 
neglected and unreached. As formerly he worked in the Labor and other 


Social Movements, suffering meanwhile the persecutions which that effort — 


entailed, Now he feels that most of the time the Labor Movement can 
get along pretty well without him ; it has to some extent found itself and its. 
direction, so now he is working, not only as pastor of three settlement 
churches, in Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo, but also in the church universal, 
praying and hoping for its co-ordination into a working unity, strong and 
vital enough to meet the present situation. 


Leadership 


It is Mr. Kagawa’s principle never to accept the positions, of leadership. 


that are pressed upon him. So he has consistently refused to run for the 
Diet; so he has put his friends whose Christian principles he knew and 
trusted, into positions of leadership in the Labor and Peasant Movements. 
So, if they could only know it, rather than accepting it for himself, will he 


give larger leadership to the church functionaries who are as yet so afraid 


of his influence. As he has been the inspiring force behind the scenes in 
the labor movement and the proletarian political movement, so he waits 


for the opportunity to act asa servant to the developing possibilities of the 


Christian movement, to help it unify itself, to bring it into line with the 
neglected classes which most need and are most open to it, and which will 


soon be captured by Marxianism if it does not win them. 
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- This is the great strategic opportunity of the Japanese Church today—_ 
to re-discover the message of Christ the Carpenter to the common 
people. Now or never, the Japanese Church must reclothe herself in the 


original spirit of Christ the workingman, to answer Russia’s challenge to — 


Christendom. With the United States gone almost as farto the Right as 


has Russia. to the Left, and Europe decadent—and China and India still 
chaotic,—Japan is at the focus of the world-situation. It is here that pro-_ 


gress must be made at the present moment. If the forces of religion can 


see and grasp their opportunity to help emancipate the common people, and 
make a synthesis of the values that are pushing their conflicting way into 


Japan from the all directions, to create values out of ‘“‘“menaces” and 


triumphantly transform evil into goodness. ‘Jam among you as One that 


serveth’’ said One Who formed no organizations, refused kingship, and 
suppressed all statements of His Messiahship, until the disgruntled populace 
connived at His Crucifixion. It is the spirit of the Crucified One which is 


now needed among His organized followers, ‘That they may all be one ; 


that the world may believe.” 
4 Converting Labor 


One evening during the month of political campaigning preceding the 
first national election under manhood suffrage, in Kagawa San’s study in 
Nishinomiya I over-heard him talking with one of the labor leaders working 
with him. Dropping entirely the absorbing business of setting up the 


political campaign—this man was to be campaign manager for one of the — 


most important candidates—Kagawa San was taking a long flight through 
history in an effort to lead him to full acceptance of Christianity. He was 
telling him of how Wesley’s religious movement in England really furnished — 


the dynamic for the later development of the British Labor Movement. And 


you could sense, in the contact of those two men, something similar hap- 
pening in that little Japanese study. Kagawa seems to be the Wesley and 
Keir Hardie and Macdonald of the Japanese Labor Movement, and the 


. process seems so rapid that all these are alive simultaneously and incarnated 


in one personality. The mere facts suggest it. We do not have time to 
get enthusiastic about them, nor to interpret them philosophically. We are 
too close to them. 

An hour or two earlier I had been translating Kagawa’s book, “ The 
Religion of Jesus” (one of five books he has written which are interpreta- 
tions from different aspects of the significance of Jesus; the others are: 
“The Inner Life of Jesus,’ “The Daily Life of Jesus, “The Revelation of 
Nature through Jesus,” and “ The Love of Jesus for All Mankind.”’) In this 
book he says’: “The laborers of the world are pushing forward with great 
speed, and out of their movement is breaking a new impulse in religion. 
When the Labor Movement becomes dead in earnest and the laboring class 
are thoroughly aroused, indealism develops, and in the depths of the life of 
each one a great wave breaks, and the religion of the Great Builder Jesus 
stirs, and God is revealed. .... 8 

“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden””! If the Church 
does make its message clear enough to Labor, the quotation in the previous 
paragraph suggests that Labor will contribute to it a new dynamic ; and it is 
the personality of Kagawa that now is the Open Sesame to this possibility 
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of Gothess which all the world needs, and hice can take place in Japan 


, 


_ for the sake of all the Orient and of all Ciirterentoat: 


Kagawa the Mystic 


Kagawa is a mystic, whose proper interpretation needs to be based on a 


_ study of the mystics of the church (see the book by that title by Evelyn 
_ Underhill). His most popular novel, ‘‘ Across the Death Line,” derives its 


title from a mystical experience during extreme illness, when friends were 
gathered at his supposed deathbed, and a spiritual experience lifted him 


_ Across the Death Line” and back into active service for the poor and 


needy. The Shikanjima Settlement had its source in another such 
experience. And during Passion Week before Easter of 1928 he was. 
awakened in the night and encouraged as was Paul at Corinth to push for- 
ward without discouragement and carry out his vision of the evangelization~ 


of all Japan, the systematic travel over the entire country which at present | 


is prevented by the problem of financing his local settlement work. Out of 
the Unseen he was reassured that needs would be met and prayers answered 
adequately. Such assurance was needed, for the economic depression has 
affected publishers and book buyers so severely as to under cut the usual 
sources of the literary income by which Mr. Kagawa supports his settle- 
ments in Tokyo, Osaka and Kobe, and his rural work—each one an 


_ experiment of some feature of social reconstruction which, when demonstrat- 


ed locally, will be repeated on a national scale, as was the Peasants Union. 
Such enterprises are not merely “more social work” which could be 
dropped in favor of extensive campaigning ; every one must be continued 


~ until it flowers and makes its essential contribution to the nation-wide recon- 


struction that is imperative. And yet Mr. Kagawa is at the same time called | 
to wider service both by inner conviction and outward experience of 


' campaigns that are tremendously successful. 


With the Students 


A new campaign he has just launched is to lead the university students of 
Japan, last year so far gone towards Marxianism, back to idealism and 
Christianity. Enlisting the co-operation of Professor Sakuzo Yoshino, and 
the initiative of the Doshisha student group which under his leadership has 
organized the Doshisha Labor Mission, with them he held summer 
conference at Sakamoto near Kyoto from July 27-31, 1928, dealing with the 
thought-problems of students. ‘‘ Social Movements and Idealism,” “The 
Fundamentals of Social Christianity,” ‘‘ Christian History Viewed as an 
Humanitarian Movement,” ‘‘ The Principles of Psychological Economics ”’ ; 
and the ‘‘ The Social Aspects of the Gospel of Jesus,” were some of the 
subjects ; and the students, whose minds, had been captured by Marxianism, 
wept as they struggled to set them free again. ‘ We want to believe in 
Christ,”’ said some of them, “ but we have heard from Christian pastors that 
some are predestined, and some are not predestined, elected to have faith ! 
Can it be that we can believe ?”’ So economic determinism and theological 
determinism co-operated in young minds, and there is need for the utmost of 
co-operation between all the forces of spiritual idealists to counteract these 


negativisms. 


af met fem ee Cross in the Temple—A. Visit | 


An amusing telling illustration of how Kagawa co-operates with other 
~ religionists is recalled by a visit to Asakusa temple. There, beside it is the<@ 
spot where after the earthquake of 1923 Kagawa San suggested to. the @ 
priest in charge that he put up.a tent for the refugees. Hundreds of people _ 
were sleeping in the temple grounds, and the nights were getting cold. The | 
: priest did not do anything and Kagawa’s concern for the suffering people — 
led him next to government authorities, who told him that that was city land — 
on which the temple was erected, and he might do what he pleased. So — 
the next morning there stood a large tent beside the temple, with the sign of — 
the Cross on it. The priest was greatly astonished and the people relieved; — 
and Kagawa at once offered to turn over the work to the priest, who now 
S was eager to take it. Kagawa got the government to make a grant of | 
40,000 yen to the priest for a permanent building. Meanwhile, out of 
_ Buddhist scriptures, he preached to him, showing how in this sutra and such 
_ and such a canon, mercy was taught ; ‘and even your temple*is dedicated y 
to the Goddess of Mercy, and yet all you are doing here is to worship — 
idols!” The priest said ‘‘ Yes, Yes!” and took hold of the social work ~ 
vigorously, acquiring great fame for it, and on his death was given the — 
posthumous name of ‘ Salvator Priest ’’ for his charities ! mm 

Mr. Kagawa’s part in the recent Three Religions Congress was charac- 
. teristic. Called on to speak as the representative of Christianity in the ~ 
mass meeting, he made a stirring appeal to all religious souls to direct 

their energies to practical social service, after the example of the Good — 
Samaritan. ‘‘ Russia says religion is opium’ he cried, ‘‘ and until we 
become less obsequious to capital we cannot entirely refute that charge 
against us!” Enumerating such things as the eight hour day as a minimum _ 
| of social standards which religious workers should insist on for humanity, he 
, reiterated that God is not interested in ritual but in mercy. The next day — 
a Shinto priest opened a discussion by attacking this position. The discus- — 
-. sion lasted an hour and a half, and was reverberated in most of the a 
Japanese press all over the country. Osaka was buzzing with conversation 
_ about Mr. Kagawa’s speech in Tokyo. It was evident that the address had 
been epoch-making. While much adverse criticism was aroused, more 
expressions of gratitude and commendation have poured in from many © 
sources, and the sum total of the result seems to be that many have been 
stimulated to see the possibility of a new courage and virility and effective- 
ness in religion. 

Mr. Kagawa’s address on “ Conscience in Religion” at the mass meeting 
of the National Christian Conference June, 14-17, was one of its rare 
moments; and he attended the sessions throughout as an earnest of his 
prayer for the co-ordination of the Christian forces. On August 8 he spoke 
three times, morning, afternoon and evening, at the Methodist Conference 
called by the Social Welfare Chairman of that church to’ draft a social 
program for it. From August 23 to 26 in Karuizawa and the next two 
days in Nojiri, he shared with Dr. Hodgkin the leadership of Conferences 
on Applied Christianity with the missionaries. He has also had three 
days of evangelistic meetings at Utsunomiya. Much of the time he sits in 
his hot little study in Nishinomiya, speeding up the literary composition that 
pays for the Settlements, or straining his poor eyes in arduous proofreading. 
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His Philosophy of Life 


Enough has been indicated of the motive power of the life of this man 
- to show that he is the possessor of a complete faith in God, and of a belief 
that in Christ’s way of love in life lies the solution of the world’s problems of 
every kind. But the quotation of a few of his own vivid words will reveal | 
something that description cannot do. 

It has been seen that his early impetus toward Christianity was an effort 
to obtain a purposeful motive force in his life toward right living. The 
implications of Christianity in personal and social living he deduced for 
himself, and wherever he saw clearly, there his life lived out the vision. 
“When I became a Christian in Tokushima, the people did not like Chris- 
- tianity, but I thought, “It is the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” ...... aL § 
read the lives of George Fox, John Wesley and others and thought that ifwe 
- are to have real Christianity in Japan we must have fire in our hearts. We 

- must be full of Jesus Christ. I am trying to live up to my predecessors.” 

_ What of personal sacrifice this philosophy meant to him he gladly gave. 
_ His dedication to a life of simple habits and meager physical living was 
complete and joyful. What of social implications his conception of the love 
of God brought him, he faced equally frankly. “I realized we must stop - 
' the slums higher up, not merely by religious work.” ‘Unless we. preach 
_ to the laboring class, we can never save the slums.” ‘‘ From the beginning 
I was a Socialist, not in the sense of materialism, but of spirituality. I am 
a Christian Socialist.” 


Against Violence 


_ Kagawa San does not believe in violence. He has therefore steadily set 
- his face against Marxian theories and their expression in radical action 
among labor groups in Japan, though his own life lives out the economic. 

- principles of communism. ‘I like the word communism and I am sorry 

_ the Marxians have monopolized it—We must consider the sharing of. 
material things as only one side of Christian living. We must go farther. 

If we practise Christ’s Sermon on the Mount we shall have real Com- 
munism of an humanitarian type, Gzving Communism, not Robbing 
Communism. I have no sympathy with it if it means violence.’’ It is his 
uncompromising denial of the use of violence which has led him to withdraw 
successively from labor groups in his country whose tendency has been 
toward violence, even at the risk of disrupting the solidarity of the emerging 
movement. ‘We must part company with them” is his phrase for 

- indicating his unwillingness to join them in violence. 

‘ Mr. Kagawa is adamant in insistance upon an issue which he considers 
right. He uses the method of strike without violence, and explains that 
the organization of labor, and its massed protest to injustice, is essential to 
prevent violence, especially in the early stages of the Labor Movement. 
Protest is essential to his philosophy. ‘‘ I dont deny the need of revolution 

at times, but in the industrial world a slow and steady evolution is better.” 
“‘Christ’s spiritual revolution will bring about the true State of God, where 
violence cannot enter, where the laws are those of love.” ‘‘ What we need 

* today in the social movement is the man who can love others as Christ 

= loves him,..... Bolshevists and Communists are killing the men who disagree 
with them. The last step in social reconstruction will be a society in which 
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those in power will forgive those under them. While we suppress th 

_ ideas and principles of others, there is no real reconstruction going on. We 
can give every idea a chance, when we put all into the net of loven. 2. The gg 
- love of Christ stands out as the greatest thing known to humanity.” ; 


Kagawa and China 


In August, 1927, Mr. Kagawa accepted the invitation of the National 
Christian Council of China to attend its National Conference on Christianizing 


Economic Relations. From the point of view of those responsible for the 
_ conference, Kagawa San had a unique contribution to make. He had a 


social philosophy; he had, as a Christian, faced questions of economic 


- relations, and had made definite efforts to change social conditions where 


these did not conform to his conception of Christianity. Further, he was a_ a 


Japanese, his country and China had conflicting economic ambitions. He, | 


as a Christian, had a philosophy of Christian international relationships 


- He was the man whom the Conference needed. ti 


His happy comradeship with Chinese people will not be forgotten by 
them. And in some of his Conference utterances he has made statements 


which Chinese people will be glad to recall. “TI like China. China taught 
‘us Civilization. Mencius, Confucius, and Chinese Buddhism, taught us rea 


civilization of the heart. As I meet you, I feel your greatness of territory 


and civilization, and though today you are suffering, I feel some day you — 
4 Ba 


»” 


will come again to teach us us 
Economically he recognizes the interrelationship of the two countries, — 
due in part to proximity. Forty per cent of the industry of Osaka, he 
claimed, rested on China. The disturbed state of China was, in consequence, — ¢ 
making a serious situation for Japan. ‘When you have disturbance here, 
we also have trouble. We therefore request you to be quiet now! ”’ a 
As a Christian internationalist, Mr. Kagawa deprecates Japanese ageres- __ 
sion in Manchuria. He is facing, as honestly as anyone else, what 


is involved for his country in the increasing population, its trend toward 


the cities, the insufficiency of the rice crop, and the refusal of the people _ 
to eat other grain. Yet he would seek solutions for these economic Ht 
problems by a scientific method, by frank facing of facts, by an educational _ 
process—not by territorial aggression. As he himself has put it, in general i. 
terms, in relation to his country’s economic and hence her international — 
problems, ‘‘ Economics and religion are not separate but one. To livea 
life and to live up to life, is economics, and it is religion. Without God eS 
there is no economics, and there is no life ; for God is Life Eternal,” up i 

The above biographical sketch of Kagawa is imperfect and preliminary. 
Its appearance in printed form has stimulated, not only the writing of several — 
other biographical: articles by different persons, but their asking of many 
questions. These in turn have led to research, and we are ferent outs 
facts Mr. Kagawa himself has been too modest to mention. Upton Close 2 
author of the Revolt of Asia, (see his life story as told in the October: ; 
American) has come demanding a wealth of color about the developments # 
of the last ten years. Much needed information can be supplied only © 
through the kindness of friends, such as those who have contributed the two 
following sketches of Mr. Kagawa’s evangelistic work. Other such con- 
tributions will be deeply appreciated. : 
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_ KAGAWA AT HAMAMATSU 
EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER From Dr. H. H. Coatzs. 


Be, “The churches here all united . . . in months of preparation. Kagawa 
_ San praised us because we had made a good “ready!” ... All worked 
- well, both before and during the three days’ meetings—three a day and 
four on Sunday (in November, 1927). For Christians the Sessho Kenkyu 
-at 6 in the morning in the first Methodist church were the most deeply 
_ Spiritual of the series. The impressions left will surely be permanent in 
. Christian life and character. The profoundly devotional aspect was the 
_ background, which gave solemnity to his (Mr. Kagawa’s) clear pithy © 
utterances, that unearthed so many treasures of enduring worth, and 
_ gave a new insight into the soul of the Epistles to the Romans, Ephesians, | 
_ Timothy and of the Apocalypse, that will surely mean new accessions 
_ of power to the comparatively large groups that made it worth while toget 
m up so early... . . 
_  A\ll the other meetings were in the new magnificent City Hall... on 
the “personality of the Lord Jesus”. Every meeting was full—most of | 
_ them, crowded. That means an average of about 1000 each time. The 
_ afternoons were for specific classes . .. The evening meetings were for 
_ everybody ... He carried every audience by storm... Added to his 
__ word pictures were the inimitable brush pictures developed right before our 
_ eyes as he spoke, that surely must have fixed the thought so as to make it 
stay. He always put first things first and covered the whole ground of 
_ Christian truth from theism up to soteriology and did it in a way that people 
_ could really get . . . No-one can ever forget the transfiguration scenes of 
_ those three days. The total number of converts we afterwards counted 
Bawas A34.... . ; ‘feeter ; : 
_ The tabulated results or those capable of being visualized in statistics are 
not in my judgment commensurate with the permanent effect of his work. 
This could be more accurately characterized as a changed attitude toward 
- the whole nature and inward character of Christianity ; and (a changed 
attitude toward) its program for what in the January number of the Japan 
Christian Quarterly he calls “ the humanizing of industry’ as well as the 
outlawing of all other evils in the home society and the state and international 
relations, and bringing in a truly Christian social order instinct with a new 
life in the individual soul . . . . The Southern Presbyterian background of 
his Christian training comes out in the warmth of his evangelistic faith; and 
his application of the life principles and social ethics of the Gospel to the 
_ pressing problems of Japanese society is nothing short of masterly. I cannot 
- doubt that unconsciously his hearers are most deeply moved by his appeals 
because they know something of the sacrificial service he has so long been 
rendering to the submerged masses, as also by the fact that he has at his 
comparatively early age already written himself very large upon the thought 
- of his generation by his books... . He has done a work for His Master 
here in this city—we hear the echoes of it throught the province too— 
which makes a decidedly more favorable environment for the churches 
~ to work in—an atmosphere has been created which makes people more 
; approachable, and more capable of really taking hold of the truth as it is 


" in Jesus. 
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Reon From the “ Japan Times” of October 23, 1928 


“My new book will center around Kagawa, as perhaps the most ont ata ~ Wa} 
ing man in the Orient,” said eee Close on sailing from Yokohama. 
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KAGAWA AT ae DOSHISHA 


Dr. SamuEL C. BarTLerTr. | 


Statistics cannot measure the effects of Mr. Kagawa’s visit to our school 
last November. Neither can words express its great helpfulness . . . 
During Thursday Friday and Saturday, November 24-26, 1927, Mr. Kagawa © 
spoke twelve times to large audiences of students ; and on Sunday the 27th © 
he preached at the trowded: church service .... During those days about 
; 640 students of both sexes and some of the teachers, including some chure 
thembers, signed papers expressing their intention to lead better lives, look 
into Christian truth more carefully, and show their sympathy with Mr, 
Kagawa’s cause. From among these signers, with possibly a few who di 
not sign, the subsequent follow- -up of instruction’ and cultivation. converin: 
* two and one-half months led 104 to receive baptism in Doshisha church 
Undoubtedly others joined other city and neighboring churches but statistic 
are not available. A noticeable characteristic of this ingathering is that - 
included students from all departments, as contrasted with most evangelistic — 
movements here, which have drawn largely or wholly from among the 3 
younger boys and girls. bY 
Another impressive characteristic is that while the interest during onal id 
after the meetings was intense, there was less than the usual disturbance of 
the normal life of the schools .. . Mr. Kagawa’s . . . message was 
wonderfully well-balanced. Proof of this last was seen in the singular fact — 
that the immediate effects were so opposite without being opposed : among © 
: the majority whose faith had been mostly silent or content to express ‘itself | 
in words and emotions, he aroused an intense desire to do something ; 
practically Christian ; while in contrast to these were some giving much 
attention to service divorced from religion, who now felt the need and desire | 
for the Christian basis and motive in their actions. It was the immediate 
accasion for uniting both classes, hitherto more or less opposed, in organizing 
the Doshisha Labor Mission, On the other hand it drew individual recruits _ 
into consecrating themselves to the work of Voson Dendo—vVillage — 
Evangelism .... a 
Mr. Kagawa has been instrumental in sending out this year into the 
Doshisha alumni body a group of students with an intenser loyalty to the © 
school which has witnessed these experiences, and to each other for having 
. shared them. 
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If in this biographical issue we say a ‘good many things about Kasam 
it is not to promote one man above another, Who does not find it trying — 
to discover an aureole upon his neighbor’s head! But Emmaus and Galilee 
remind us that. such a discovery may lead to a new Pentecost, and to aa 
triumphant oneness of heart and soul in the multitude, 
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THE DAWN OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF JAPAN. 
4 By C. P. Hotes, 4 
from the New Outlook, Sept. 26, 1928. oi 


— It was a bold gesture, Phen the church committee of the Karuizawa — 

Union Church invited some representative of The United Church of Canada 

' to come to Japan to act as summer pastor of the church. The congregation 
of this church is composed mainly of missionaries representing various 
% Boards in Europe and America, and is therefore a truly cosmopolitan 
_ Protestant congregation. 


_ The United Church of Canada responded, and Rev. Clarence Mackinnon, 
LD. D., LL.D., Principal of Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, was sent to us. 
erie came to us unheralded and unsung, not even the members of The United 


2 Church Mission. in Japan being personally acquainted with him, much less 


_ the other members of 
the congregation. On 
ae the 1sth Dr. 


P Mackinnon began his 


‘ys 


ministry in this pul- 
pit, “and if the dear 
friends in Canada 


could have seen and 


"4 etelt . the spiritual 
_ friendship and fellow- 
p _ ship which swept 


_through the entire 
: “community from the 
_ very beginning of the 
_ Mission, they would 
have thought it was 
well worth while to 
link up closely with 


the mission fields in* 


It is very difficult to find 
words to express the situa- 
tion in Japan today. Every- 
where there is unrest and 
fear but at the same time 
there is a spirit of progress 
and anticipation of something 
good to come which I can 
only inte-pret as an evidence 
of the stirring of the Spirit 
of God. There is certainly an 
almost miraculous increase 
jn intellectural outreach and 
soul-stirring ambitions which 
if properly guided may result 
in one of the great movements 
of history toward a higher 
civilization. G.S. PHELPS, 


*the far East. 

Dr. Mackinnon oc- 
cupied the pulpit for 
six. successive Sab= 
bath mornings and. 
lectured each Wed- 
nesday evening om 
pertinent themes, and 
with fairylike touch 
he opened before us. 
avenues of truth and. 


experience, with 
humor and _ pathos. 
and mystery, until. 


each little group. 
among us seems to» 
have been welded. 
into a common. bro- 
therhood through 


Jesus Christ our Lord. Typhoon after typhoon swept up from the Pacific 
- into this mountain valley, the rains descended, the winds blew and the 


floods were unloosed, and yet Sabbath after Sabbath, 


and week after 


_ week, the people undaunted found their way to the House of God. 


_ - Great gratitude is in every heart. 


The United Church of Canada is better 


: understood, and the spirit of that great Church has*been dwelling among us. 
Dr. Mackinnon spent one evening lecturing on The United Church of 
pCanada and spent one hour answering the searching questions put to him. 
_ So great was the interest created that at a subsequent meeting a permanent 
committee was appointed, which along with some twenty-five representative: 
_ Japanese pastors and laymen, constitute the beginning of what ought to be a 

d solid piece of promotion work. 


: 7 dead. 


Bp) apanese. 


3 and the Japanese blame the missionaries. 
he the missionaries in an early d 


+ 


A recent survey brought the information that Church union in Japan is 
It seems to have fallen down between the missionaries and the 
The missionaries think the Japanese should take the initiative, 
Your Japanese brother will tell 
ay put the denominational Meine upon. 


them, and now if the missionary has changed his mind is that any 


; a es eae Riley APR Cee pS 


why the Japanese should change his mind? The fact is the Japanese pe 
have taken very kindly to the denominational system, and up the date 
the only thing in which they have been trained. It was pointed out to us — 
very clearly by a capable Japanese pastor this summer, that the educative — 
process was clearly missionary responsibility. This committee of fifteen — 
‘missionaries cleary recognize that fact, and are already at work planning a 2 
vigorous programme of education until the people shall want to come — 
together in one body in the Lord. The future alone will reveal, but it will — 
be well within the limits of prophecy to say, the visit of Dr. Mackinnon ~ 
to Japan will constitute a great divide in the Christian thinking of this — 
country. ' a 


A UNION CHURCH IN AN INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


Although forced by the demands of his evangelistic work to be away in 4 
the North on the night of October 19, 1928, it is certain that Mr. Kagawa’s 
heart was in Honjo, at the dedication of the new buildings of the Industrial _ 
Y.M.C.A., just five years after his organizing it in an earthquake and fire- — 
devastated industrial district of Tokyo. Recent street-changes had made _ 
imperative the tearing down of the first temporary quarters, and the new 
building was erected at a cost of seven thousand five hundred yen, not~ 
dollars, of which two-thirds were contributed by laborers. Remarkably 
inexpensive for the simple beauty of its appearance, the building is a silent 
witness to the principle of architecture which Mr. Kagawa’,—and the 
Scotch Mission in Paris,—have found to be effective in settlement work. — 
Briefly this idea is to have several small centers rather that one large one, — 
and to make these centers fit into the landscape, as inconspicuous as possible. 
A large building would be a white elephant among poor Orientals, as. 
well as among poor Parisians. The small ones in Paris have had time — 
enough to prove their effectiveness by actually abolishing the slums in which 
they are situated. ; f 
Next door'to the main building, which serves as.church, executive office, - 
auditorium, and club room, are two still smaller structures, identical in aspect — 


_. customers, for they are, respectively, the Co-operative Store, and the Credit- 


with other shops on the street: And these are continually thronged with { 
r 


Co-operative-Pawn-Shop! The latter is a fire proof store room for the — 
pawn shop costing and two and a half thousand yen, operated in the © 
name of the Credit Co-operative Society. In two months time the — 
. pawn shop has had over two thousand applications, and as its rate — 
of interest is only two percent as against thirty charged in the ordinary if 
pawn shop, the degree of relief afforded to hard-pressed folks in this period — . 
of economic depression and unemployment is not hard to imagine. Many 
prominent persons, including Mr. Daikichiro Tagawa, president of Meiji 
Gakuin, and Count Rainei Arima, are among the supporting members _ 
of the organization which: has already distributed *<4,500.00 to needy % 
persons. : 
In the Consumers’ Co-operative Society the “ best seller’ is the foreign 1 
style clothes known among laborers as Kagawa Suit. The feature of it is — 
the low price and durability. From three and a half yen to eight yen for a ;. 


three-piece outfit is the range of prices, depending upon the weight to fit — 
V) f) 


- a 
ae 


r cold s seasons. 2 rain. eat costs six yen, gee one-third | ai cost in 


d household commodities. ( 


Behind these buildings is a dormitory with atcomédations for fifty-five 
Tsons, and about two hundred yards distant i is another smaller one. Thee 


eet cuts and i in good condition. 


eh The auditorium was crowded at the Dedication Services, and greetings 
were read from a number of labor organizations and sone settlements. 


verywhere helping yet never noticeable, the mere slip of a general secretary, 


_who is calling for Kagawa Suits to meet a demand in his city. (This same 


- weatherbeaten, is a man from Honolulu ts has suffered: for the cause of — 
_ Labor, and spoke passionately of the type of education needed for the 
' working classes. .... The Honjo Industrial Y is of, by, and for the 
it eople. 
| And the living, vital centre of it is a recently organized Union Church ! 
The Christians in the Kobe and Osaka Settlements of Mr. Kagawa had 
organized themselves into Presbyterian churches. But when it came time 
' to organize the group of believers in the Tokyo centre—an organization made 
imperative by the menace of Communist propaganda—there was a record to 
_ be reckoned with of the co-operation of friends from many denominations, 
_ drawn together in post-earthquake service. That group could not be 
j denominated Presbyterian—or any other sect. Feeling cautiously in the dark 
2 
4 


of a new situation,—held back by his will, dead set against starting a new 


_ denomination, pushed forward by his long-cherished desire for Church 
- Unity in Japan—praying earnestly for guidance, Mr. Kagawa finally decided 
against fears and for Church Unity! And barely half a year later, God 
- Who answers prayer sent to Japan one of the three men who had brought 
_ together the United Church of Canada, with his irresistible message of how 
_ it can be accomplished even in this country. Now the movement is started, 
- and Kagawa’s Union Church in Honjo is a new embodiment of the Love of 
_ Christ for the common people, whose imperious call if truly answered can be 
_ depended upon to bring together the Sea into” one Body—the living, 
- united Corpus Christi. 


nary shops, More than three thousand of the Kagawa Suits are Solas 
thly, in the Co-operative Society, which carries also a variety of foods - a 


One picked out personalities—a slender youth with an illumined face, 


Labor, religious, and social workers gave addresses, while the most im- 
pressive ee to the onlooker was the quality of the audience, cosmopolitan 


ie 


whom Mr. Kagawa brought from the slums of Kobe and who has become | — fe 
he expert upon the Co-operative Movement—Mr. Kidachi. Even smaller 
und younger looking is the manager of the Co-operatives, Mr. Hirose, who | 
as nevertheless at least five years of social service to his credit, and | ie 
brought up memories of earthquake service with a missionary from Mito re 


_ youngster is executive of a new and widespread movement among the — 
_ laborers sponsored by Mr. Kagawa, for,the abolition of war and military 


e 
conscription.) The educational director, Mr. Tsutsumi, older and more | ‘a 


San has given up the balance of his proposed six months of evange stic 
work there, after concluding missions in Kumamoto, September 30—Octob: 
3, and Omuta, October 4-6. At the request of the Committee of Fifteen, he 
is spending two weeks in Hokkaido, October 19 to November 2, in Sapporo, 
Otaru, Asahigawa, Kushiro, Nemuro and Obihiro. At their request, he as 
cancelled other engagements so ie Bie 
as to go to Kanazawa, Toyama, 

Jand ; Fukui, ‘the! ‘city of C.P. bldg Sc eaee? 
Holmes who writes of Dr. Mac-  07t0ber 19 ~November 2 
Kinnon, and whose courage as 
chairman of Karuizawa Church 

Committee brought him to Japan. Otaro 

_. Altogether the program is as 

follows : 

September 26—28 Hiroshima Girls 

School. 150 ‘‘deciders ” 

September 30—October 3 Kumamoto. 

320 “ deciders”’ 

October 4—6 Omuta. 150 “deciders” 

October 19—Nov. 2 Hokkaido. 587 
“deciders” in Sapporo, 400 in 
Otaru, (report to date) 

November 5—15 Kanazawa district 


> 


r 
! 


at 
. 


Sapporo 


ae ae 


; ” I7—20 Kurume 
{ ! Ay 22—24 Reinanzaka Church, 
Tokyo 


_ November 26—28 Kure 
December I—21I Manchuria 
a5 23—25 Ise (Goshowan) 
“ KANAZAWA DISTRICT 
eu November 5—15 


Kanazawa, 


Tokyo 


Fukui November 22—24 


' Hiroshima 
September 26—28 


Ise December 23—25 


Kurume November 17—20 
Omuta October 4—6 
Jiumamoto September, 30—October 3 


